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[From the New York Farmer.) 
MAPLE SUGAR. 

The manufacture of sugar from the sap of the 
maple tree is becoming a matter of considerable 
importance. It is from year to year increasing ; 
the value of this beautiful and useful tree is more 
highly appreciated than formerly ; and many in- 
telligent farmers are forming considerable planta- 
tions of it, as an important appendage to their es- 
tablishinents. Several families within my know- 
ledge make more than enough sugar and molasses 
for their domestic supply ; some of them produc- 
ing five hundred, some one thousand, and some as 
much as fifteen hundred pounds per annum: and 
in asma!] rough, and mountainous town in my 
vicinity, of a very sparse population, it is calcula- 
ted that at least 20,000 Ibs. are annually produced. 
The tree is of rapid growth, and of a cleanly and 
beautiful appearance. Indeed I do not know of 
ahandsomer variety ; and its plantation in long 
avenues for the embellishments of the streets 
and the road sides is mnuch prevailing in the beau- 
tiful villages of the Connecticut valley, where it 
finds a congenial soil, and grows with great luxu- 
riance. Some of the sugar which I have seen 
this season has been of the finest description, not 
surpassed in color, clearness, and brilliancy, by 
the very best cane sugar of New Orleans or Jamai- 
ca; and a good deal, I am told, has heretofore 
been refined in New York, and sold for loaf sugar 
of the first quality. Lorain justly remarks, that 
it has one great advantage over sugar manufactur- 
ed from the cane, and that is, “the certainty of its 
proceeds not being contaminated with the great 
and disgustiug quantity of decaying animal 
matters, necessarily mixed with the product of the 
sugar cane. ‘The latter is gathered when animal- 
cula of every kind prevail; the former before they 
predominate to any extent that would claim 
Serious attention. 

I have myself had little experience either in 
the cultivation of the tree, or the manufacture of 
the sugar ; but I have thought that the information 
which I have gathered from those who are famil- 
iar with the subject, would not be unacceptable to 
the agricultural pubtic. 

The sugar, or rock maple, abounds in many parts 
of the country. The sap from the white or soft 
maple is not so strong as that from the rock maple 
but is yielded in equal abundance, and makes equal- 
ly good sugar. The walnut tree yields a sweet sap, 
but in very small quantities, and of a frothy na- 
ture. Small particles of sugar are sometimes col- 
lected from the ends of walnut sticks in the wood 
pile, where the exuded sap has become dried in 
the sun. The black pirch likewise yields sap in 
abundance, but not sweet enough to be manufac- 
tured into sugar. A single tree of black birch 
has been known to yield a barrel of sap ina day. 

Maple trees differ much in the quality of the 
Sap which they yield; some yielding much sweet- 
ersap than others. The cause of this is not 
known, nor does it appear from any facts which 
have been observed, that it is connected with the 


soil in which the tree grows. Old trees are 
thought to yield sweeter sap than young trees, and 
trees which have been frequently tapped yield a 
sap of more sweetness than others which have 
not. A barrel of sap, thirtythree and one third 
gallons, will yield ordinarily from seven to nine 
pounds of sugar. A sugar orchard of five hun- 
dred trees is calculated to yield upon an average 
one thousand pounds per year, Oftentimes much 
more than this. It is not unusal to find a tree 


which wiil fill three buckets with sap in a day—a | 


bucket holding about two gallons, A tree has 
been shown me from which twentyseven pounds 
of good sugar have been made in one year, and I 
have been credibly informed of two instances in 
which thirty pounds have been produced in a 
season. 

The weather most favorable for making sugar 
is when it freezes by night and thaws by day. Ne 
sap can be obtained with advantage after the buds 
begin to swell, Sugar is sometimes made in the 
autumn, but by no means with equal advantage as 
in the spring. It is advisable to tap a tree on thie 
south side, because it is more likely to thaw there, 
and the sap is obtained sooner in the morning, but 
no difference is perceived in the sweetness of the 
sap from either side. ' 

The best mode of tapping the trees, as I learn 
from some practical men, who have been for 
thirty years accustomed to the manufacture of 
sugar, is with a narrow chisel. An incision is 
made in the tree, which is technically called a box. 
This, if made with care, is not thought to injure 
the tree. It will soon close, and after a year or 
two the tree may be tapped again in the same 
place. These individuals, to whom I refer, dis- 
approve very much the tapping of trees by boring 
with an auger three or four inches, as in examin- 
ing such trees after they have been felled, it is 
found that these deep borings never heal like the 
incisions made with a chisel, nor do they yield any 
more sap. Trees, instead of being injured by being 
tapped, are supposed, if the operation is perform- 
ed judiciously, to gain vigor and strength from it, 

In the manufacture of the sugar, cleanliness in 
all the vessels for collecting the sap, and _ boiling 
and refining it, is deemed of paramount impor- 
tance. Troughs made of new and unseasoned 
wood, and any acidity or mouldiness in the buck- 
ets used for collecting the sap, are a!most certain 
to injure the sugar. By some persons it has been 
recommended, instead of wooden buckets for col- 
lecting the sap, to use earthen vessels ; but these 
would be of more difficult and unsafe transporta- 
tion, and liable to be broken by the frost. 

I have received a pretty full account of the 
manufacture of this article from a respected friend 
who has’ been acquainted with the process in bis 
own practice for forty years, and I take the liberty 
of subjoining his letter at large. 


Leverett, Aprit 14, 1835. 
Sir—You wished me to state to you the process 





of making maple sugar. No two persons take 
exactly the same method, yet all think they take 





the best. I will tell you the course which we 
pursue. The sap tubs are made thoroughly clean 
by scouring with sand and water, and scalding 
them as soon as they are taken from the trees in 
the spring. ‘They are housed until the next spring 
and we scald-them again before they are put to 
the trees. It has been found impossible to make 
good sugar unless the tubs are cleansed from an 
acid and mould, which is taken from the sap the 
preceeding spring ; otherwise the tubs wi!l become 
black, and the sugar wil not grain. [ tap my 
trees with an inch and a quarter -chisel ; we cut 
into the wood of the tree about three quarters of 
an inch, in a sloping direction, so that the box (as 
we vall it) will hold aspoonful or more. We-bore 
so as to strike the lowest place in the box with 
a three-eighths of an inch breast bit. Spouts are 
made and sharpened to suit with the bit. A man 
who is used to it will box three hundred in a day ; 
another man will bore and set the spouts. Some 
people tap their trees by boring into the trees with 
a half or three quarters of an inch bit or auger; 
but I am persuaded that it hurts the tree much 
more than the chisel. So far as the spout drives 
into the wood we get no sap, and of course we 
must bore into the tree three or four inches, which 
will occasion it to rot at the heart. I have known 
a sugar maple to be blown down, which was 2 feet 
or two feet and a half through, and which had 
been tapped with a chisel for eighty or ninety 
years, and for the last thirty years perhaps with 
two boxes each year, which was very thrifty and 
perfectly sound, excepting what had been cut 
away with the chisel. ‘This tree was probably 
tapped first when about eight inches through, for 
at that bigness we begin to tap our trees. 


I have thought the sugar maple was given to us 
by a kind Providence to be used in the same way 
and for the same purpose for which we use them, 
for no othertree which I know, would bear cut- 
ting so much and for such a length of time with- 
out injuring its growth. I am speaking of trees 
standing in open land. ‘Trees standing in a forest 
will not bear tapping so well. There need he 
nothing said respecting gathering the sap; but 
special care ought to be taken to cleanse the bar- 
rels, especially those in which cider has been kept. 
[Many of the most careful sugar makers keep 
barrels” «zyircssly end cxcusivcy fer thisur- 
pose. 


H. C.] 

To make good sugar, much depends on the 
boiling from the commencement to the end. We 
boil our sugar chiefly in kettles, which hold about 
a barrel, set inarches. The sapis apt in boiling 
to rise and boil over, to prevent which we put into 
it a small quantity of butter; a piece as big as a 
walnut put into it at several times will prevent its 
boiling over a day. The boiling throws the syrup 
upon the hot kettle above the syrup in drops which 
immediately burn upon the kettle ; and as the syrup 
settles in the kettle by evaporation, this burnt 
matter is continually gathering upon it. When 
the kettle is filled again, this burnt matter is wash- 
ed off, at least the color and taste of it, into the 
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kettle ; this gives the sugara dark color, bitter 
taste, and prevents its graining well. The best 
way that I know of to prevent this burnt matter 
hurting the sugar is to keep it off the kettle as much 
as possible, which may be done in part by never 
suffering the heat of the kettle to be raised to an 
extreme while boiling, and by scouring the kettle 
thoroughly once every day. Rubbing the kettle 
with a piece of brick or stone will make it bright 
and clean. All color in maple sugar gets into it 
after it is taken from the tree; the sap when it 
comes from the tree is as colorless as pure water. 
I have seen and tasted maple sugar, which was 
dried to sugar by the sun; it was white as snow 
and very pleasant to the taste. I have never 
thought that an artificial color added any thing to 
the value, of butter cheese, or sugar. I am told 
that the sheet iron pans, which are much used at 
present to boil down the sap iu, are preferable to 
kettles ; they boil faster, and it never burns upon 
the pan. Of this I know nothing by experience, 
We boil the sap down at the rate of about twenty 
to one; and it is then set in tubs to settle; in 
24 hours turn off what is clear. It may be 
kept several weeks if you choose without injury, 
unless it be very warm weather, which will occa- 
sion it to ferment. The dregs left in the tubs 
may be cleansed in several ways. They may be 
mixed with common sap from the tree and settled 
again, or salwratus may be used, or milk, or an 
egg beat up, put into itand boiled; the filth will 
rise, and may be skimmed off, and so prevent any 
material loss. The syrup ought to be boiled 
down to settle once in twentyfour hours, for the 
less sap boiled at a time to sugar, the better the 
sugar will be; one barrel of sap boiled to sugar 
will be whiter and better than five barrels; five 
than ten; and so on. 

The operation of boiling the syrup into sugar 
is better learned by seeing it done than from 
writing. I will, however, give you a sketch of 
the way we proceed. We boil the syrup to ‘sugar 
in a brass kettle, being lighter and easier to handle 
than iron. We boil about twentyfive or thirty 
pounds at a time, ina common five pail kettle. 
The heat ought to be steady, without much blaze. 
If it is intended for lump sugar, we boil it until it 
will cleave quickly and easily from an axe, or some 
smooth and hard substance that is cold. We turn 
it into earthern pans, and stir it moderately until it 
is thoroughly grained, thence into dishes or small- 
er pans to cool, If for dry lively sugar, we boil 
it until it will break and fly like rosin when stream- 
ed into cold water or upon anaxe. We then pour 
it into large earthen pans, and stir it moderately 
until it is grained and stiff as dough ; after which 
we put it intoa larger vessel, such as a large tray 
or bowl holding nearly two pails full, and stir it 
powerfully, to prevent its having hard knobs in it, 
until itis cold and lively. But the stirring of 
maple sugar to make it good cannot be learned, 
but by seeing it done, or by a long course of prac- 
tice. If stirred too fast while graining, it tends 
to make it fine grained and clammy ; if not stirred 
enough, it will be knobby. 

If you can select any part of this letter, which 
will be of any advantage to others, you are at lib- 
erty to make such use of it as you please. 

Yours, respectfully, 


RoswE.u FIe.p. 
Rev. H. Colman. 


The above communication is so intelligible, full 
and practical, that I have deemed it best to furnish 





it entire to the public, with many thanks for this 
obliging favor. In an interesting communication 
furnished to the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 
by Jonathan Morris, of Washington county, Pa., 
(Memoirs, vol. vi. p. 252,) he states “that the 
sugar tree reaches the age of an hundred and 
eighty years, yet seldom measures more than four 
feet in diametcr. It may be tapped when it is 
about two feet and a half in circumference ; and 
if done properly, in the manner described, neither 
the growth nor the duration of the tree will be 
affected. 

“ To plant out a sugar camp, or orchard, let the 
trees be 33 feet apart, or 46 trees on an acre. 
One acre thus planted will, in a good season, yield 
130 pounds of sugar. I tapped 160 trees this 
year, and although I lost as much sap as would 
have made 100 pounds of sugar, I made at least 
500 pounds. The farmer must notexpect to de- 
rive any benefit from the land beyond the sugar, 
as the shade of the trees is very injurious to grass 
and ruinous to grain.” 

Particular directions for the manufacture of this 
article may be found likewise in Cooper’s edition 
of Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, art. Sugar, 
and in Lorain’s Husbandry, c. xii. 

The first part of the present season was not pro- 
pitious; a second and favorable opportunity oc- 
curred, however, in April, of which many availed 
themselves to their advantage. It is a valuable 
luxury among other domestic agricultural comforts. 
Many small farmers sell from 50 to 100 dollars 
worth annually. It commands readily, in cakes, 
from 10 to 124 cents per pound, and that which 
is superior brings sixteen cents. ‘The thick syrup 
or maple molasses, as it is called, a delicious condi- 
ment for puddings and other domestic uses, com- 
mands readily one dollar a gallon, The manufac- 
ture, though laborious, occurring at a season of 
the year when other farming business is in a mea- 
sure suspended, may be considered as so much 
gain in the profitable application of labor. 

H. C. 

Meabowbanks, May 5th, 1835. 





ON THE PRESERVATION OF POSTS, SILLS, &c. 

We have endeavored on several occasions, to 
call the attention of our readers to the best means 
of preserving posts, sills, and other timbers, from 
decay. The easiest method is to fell the trees at 
the right time—not of the moon, but of the year. 
If this be done, the value of the woud will be 
several times greater than if cut when the sap is 
rising in the spring. This is a fact well worth 
knowing and remembering; but it is not the only 
fact connected with this business, that ought to be 
known and remembered. In addition to the du- 
rability added in this way, we may add at least as 
much more by the judicious appliciation of salt or 
lime and for statements of their efficacy, we refer 
to pages 80, 155, 145, and 167, of our last vol- 
ume. 

These substances were applied to prevent the 
fermentation ; but the former, common salt, has 
also been used as a preventive against the dry 
rot. This, which has proved so remarkably de- 


structive to timbers employed in both civil and 
naval architecture, is produced by several species 
of fungi, belonging also to the different genera, 
such as Merulius lachrymans and Ditiola radicata ; 
and though we have heard no complaint. on this 
subject in our own section of the country, we 
presume that some extracts from a late article by 
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Wiuttiam Patterson, an eminent merchant of 
Baltimore, will be found interesting : 

“] knew of a fine vessel built for a Charleston 
packet, with so much care, that she required no 
caulking or repairs for four years, at the end of 
that time, when she was carried into the dock to 
be caulked, she was found to be so totally destroy- 
ed by the dry rot, as to be unworthy of repair, and 
was broken up. 

- “The year before the breaking out of the late 
war with Great Britain, I commenced building a 
fine vessel, and had her frame raised, her bends 
and bottom planked, when I determined to pro- 
ceed no further. I erected a shed over the vessel, 
under which she remained four years before I con- 
cluded to finish her. All possible care was taken 
of her ; yet some of the large pieces of timber 
were found defective, especially the transoms; 
timbers 18 inches square were found to be entirely 
destroyed by the dry rot. It was owing to this 
circumstance that I resorted to the plan of boring 
the large timbers and filling the holes with salt. 

“J adopted the following plan with all the 
vessels that [ have built within a period of more 
than sixty years. While building, when the 
bends and bottom planks are on, and before delling 
I have caused three sets of stoppers to be placed 
fore and aft between all the timbers, to keep the 
salt in its place. The first tier of stoppers are 
placed at the floor heads; the second immediately 
below the lower deck beams; and the third be- 
tween decks, just above the air streak, common in 
all double decked vessels. Air streaks are left 
above the first and second tiers of stoppers, for 
the purpose of adding more salt as the previous 
supplies of that article settle or are dissolved. Just 
before finishing the ceiling of the vessel, the salt is 
filled in among all the timbers, from the lowest tier 
of stoppers to the upper deck—taking care that 
the salt in the upper tier is well rammed down; tf 
wetted, so much the better. 

“ In all my experience, I have never found a de- 
fective timber in vessels thus prepared, and thus 
taken care of; and I am persuaded that the dry rot 
may be entirely prevented, by adopting the above 
precautions. Asa proof of the good effects of 
the above mode, I will add, that I have two 
vessels now running which are perfectly. sound 
and trustworthy ; one of them is thirtyone years 
old, and the other twentyfive ; and the only repairs 
that have been given to their hulls, were the re- 
newal of the waist planks of both, and the quarter 
deck of one of them. This was not owing to the 
decay of the plank, butto the circumstance of its 
being fastened with iron; the corrosion of the 
iron caused openings where it passed through the 
wood.”— Genesee Farmer. 





The following act, to encourage the Reeling and 
Throwing of Silk, was passed, at the last session of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in. General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, That any person who shall 
reel or cause to be reeled, or throw or cause to be 
thrown, in this Commonwealth, from cocoons, 
produced from silk worms raised in this Com- 
monwealth, merchantable silk capable of being 
manufactured into the various silk fabrics, shall 
receive in the manner hereinafter provided, fifty 
cents for every pound of silk reeled or thrown 48 
aforesaid. 





Secr. 2. Beit further enacted, That any two 
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Justices of Peace, when called on by any person 
claiming any bounty under this act, for reeling or 
throwing silk within their county, shall carefully 
examine such claims, and upon satisfactory proof 
by oath or affirmation, that the same is well found- 
ed, shall give a certificate thereof under their 
hands, stating the method by which said silk has 

* been reeled or thrown, the number of pounds and 
that the claimant is entitled to the bounty provid- 
ed in this Act; and upon filing such certificate 
in the office of the Secretary of this Common- 
wealth, the Governor, with advice of the Council 
is authorized to draw his warrant upon the Treas- 
urer therefor in favor of such persons. 

Sect. 3. Be it further enacted, That if any 
person shall claim a bounty more than once for 
the same silk so reeled or thrown, or obtain any 
bounty under this Act, through fraud or deception 
such persons shall forfeit to the use of the Com- 
monwealth, a sum not less than twenty nor more 
than one hundreddollars, in addition to the 
amount of any bounty he may have received, to 
be recovered by indictment, in any court proper to 
try the same. 

Sect. 4. Be it further enacted. That this Act 
shall take effect in thirty days from the time of 
passing the same, and shall continue in force for 
the term of two years. 





Curture or Sirk 1y On10o.—In reply to the 
inquiry made ina late number of the Genesee 
Farmer, respecting the success which farmers 
have met with during the past season in the cul- 
ture of silk, it may be said so far as this State is 
concerned, that the season has been very favora- 
ble, although the occurrence of a severe frost late 
in the spring rendered it awhile doubtful whether 
any worms could be saved. Our fruit was entirely 
destroyed except in some very favorable situations, 
and many fruit trees were unable to withstand its 
withering effects. It is believed, too, that many 
silk worms were destroyed for want of their 
proper food: but generally the precaution is taken 
to prevent the eggs from hatching until the 
danger from the frost is passed. 


A few of my worms, which were hatched be- 
fore this frost, were only saved by feeding them 
on the leaves of the common dandelion, (the Leon- 
todon taraxacum of Botanists.) After being sus- 
tained for three weeks on these leaves, they evin- 
ced some reluctance to the change to white mul- 
berry leaves, which were then given to them. 
They had a whitish and unnatural appearance, 
had grown but little, and it is believed that they 
would not have come to maturity, and produced 
silk, without their natural food. Their moulting 
was considerably delayed, so that they occupied 
about twice the usual time ir coming to maturity ; 
but they ultimately produced silk of a quality 
equal to that made by the worms which were fed 
entirely onthe leaves of the white mulberry. 


It is gratifying to observe the increased attention 
which is paid to this subject in Ohio. Many farm- 
ers are providing themselves with orchards of 
mulberry, and preparing themselves otherwise to 
produce large quantities of silk whenever a mar- 
ket shall be created for it. It isto be regretted, 
however, that the Chinese mulberry is so scarce 
and dear, that but few are able to obtain it; al- 
though all appear to be aware of its superiority 
over the Italian. Would it not be a profitable busi- 
hess for some of your gardeners and nursery- 





men, to send a few plants and cuttingsto this 
state during the present season ? 

The usual method of tying together small bun- 
dles of bushes for the worms to mount and spin 
their cocoons upon, was found not to be so conve- 
nient and useful as the following: Take a strip 
of plank, say eighteen inches long, and three in- 
ches wide, and set in it two rows of small light 
sticks leaning outwards, like the two sides of the 
letter V. Fill this rack loosely with dried oak 
leaves, and place it upon the table or shelf con- 
taining the worms, and they will pass between the 
sticks, and form other cocoons among the 
leaves. 

As these leaves afford more places suitable for 
the formation of cocoons, they are not so liable to 
be double, and as there is a larger surface of the 
apparatus in contact with the table, the worms can 
more easily find it, and therefore do not waste 
their strength in travelling around the table in 
search of it. S. L. Champaigne co., Ohio, 
December 1834.— Genesee Farmer. 





FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO 
THE CULTURE OF SILK. 

VaRIETIES OF Sitkworms.—In our last we 
made some remarks relative to the best and most 
profitable food for Silk Worms. We will now 
speak of the varieties of these insects, a consider- 
ation of scarcely less importance than that of the 
provision necessary fortheir support. If the Far- 
mer finds his account in rearing no animals which 
are not of a good breed as well as good samples of 
their kind, the Silk Culturist will no doubt, be well 
rewarded by his attention to the different varieties 
and selection of the best races of the insects on 
whose labors and qualities all his hopes of success 
must be founded. 

The Hon. Richard Rush, while Secretary of 
the Treasury, prepared and transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, a letter 
on the growth and Manufacture of Silk, &c. 
which is a very valuable, as well as able and elab- 
orate document. In this the writer treats 


OF SMALL WORMS OF THREE CASTS, OR MOULT- 
INGS. 


The eggs of these worms may be found in sev- 
eral parts of Lombardy. The worms and co- 
coons are two-fifths smaller than the common 
sort. The worms consume, to form a pound of 
cocoons, nearly as much leavesas the large spe- 
cies; and, although smaller, when they have 
reached their full growth, they devour more frag- 
ments and shoots of leavesghan the common sort. 
Their cocoons are composed of finer and more 
beautiful silk than the common cocoon; they are 
also a better constructed, and to this is owing the 
greater quantity of silk, which at equal weights, 
is drawn from those cocoons, than from common 
cocoons, ‘This variety, in the opinionof Dandalo, 
[an experienced silk culturist] should be infinitely 
more cultivated than it hitherto has been ; for 

1. These silk worms require four days less of 
care than the common silk worms. 

2. They afford a saving of time, labor and 
money. 

3. They are not so much exposed to accidents, 
their life being shorter. 

Some imagine the species to be delicate, but 
they appeared to Dandolo to be strong and vigo- 
rous. Six hundred cocoons weigh a pound and 
a half. 





OF THE WORMS THAT PRODUCE WHITE SILK, 


«“T have raised,” says Dandolo, “a large quantity 
of these, and found them, in all respects, equal to 
the common silk worms of four casts. If I rear- 
ed silk worms for the purpose of spinning the silk 
myself, I would cultivate only the silk worm of 
three casts, and those that produce white silk, as 
preferable to all others; and every year would 
choose the very whitest cocoons, to prevent the 
degeneration of the species.’ 

This species, says Mr Rush, was introduced into 
France about fortyfive years since, from China, 
but was not much cultivated until about seventeen 
years past, It is now highly prized by the manu- 
facturers. 

In Windham county, Connecticut, there is also 
a small, pale, white worm, which eats but twenty 
days, and produces fine white silk, though in less 
quantity than either the common large pale white, 
or the dark colored worm: but it has the good 
quality of retaining its clean white color, and does 
not turn yellow by washing, or by exposure to the 
sun and air. These worms produce also two 
crops, It is highly probable that these white 
worms are of the same species as that last men- 
tioned. 


The dark drab colored worms, which are very 
common in the United States, and called “ black,” 
live longer, and make more silk than the large 
white worms. 

SILKWORMS OF EIGHT CROPS. 

At the silk establishment of the British East In- 
dia Company at Jungepore, Bengal, Lord Valencia, 
besides the common annual silk worm which gave 
but one crop, found two others; the onecom- 
mcenly reared, and supposed indigenous, is called 
Dacey, producing eight harvests. Another and 
worst, the China, or Madrasia, a'so yields eight 
times a year. This last may be the kind men- 
tioned by Arthur Young, who says, he “ obtained 
a silk worm from China, which he reared, and in 
twentyfive days had the cocoons in his basins, and 
by the twentyninth or thirtyfirst days, a new pro- 
geny feeding in his grays.” He justly remarks, that 
“they would be a mine to whoever would culti- 
vate them.” The American who would intro- 
duce any of the best of these silk worms into the 
United States would render an essential service to 
his country. If circumstances, however, should 
prevent the importation of the species before men- 
tioned, it is presumed there will be no difficulty in 
procuring, from the Isle of France, the eggs of 
those which came from Bengal in the year 1815, 
and were reared under the direction of M.Chazel, 
and which breed three times a year; or the 
variety of Madrass, which, according to Dr Ander- 
son, finish their course in forty days, viz: six days 
in eggs, twentytwo a worm, eleven in the cocoon, 
and one a moth.— Silk Manual. 





Sirk Manvuracture.— Mr Joseph Ripka, of 
this city, has given notice in the public papers 
that he has a flourishing plantation, containing ten 
acres of mulberry trees, on the Point-no-Point 
road, and he is trying the experiment of raising 
silk worms on a large scale. As the attempt is 


one of importance to the community, and the pro- 
cess interesting to individuals, Mr R. has given 
notice that visitors anxious for information will be 
received by Mr John Ter Heven, on the premises 
and may receive from him full explanation of its 
process.—U, S. Gazette. 
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{From Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society, for 1834. 
REPORT ON MILCH COWS AND HEIFERS. 
The Committee on Mi'ch Cows and Heifers, beg 

leave to submit the following report ; 

When it is considered how great a portion of 
our food is furnished by the cow, from infancy to 
old age; how much of the quick and ready profits 
of the farm are dependent upon her, it cannot 
certainly be a matter of indifference what quaili- 
ties she possesses. 

It is sometimes suggested that the pecuniary 
interest alone of every farmer will naturaliy lead 
him to the best selections of stock. This is un- 
doubtedly true when he knows them. This So- 
ciety is calculated to greatly assist him in his 
resolution, and bring the best stock immediately 
in his way, and to have a tendency, even, to force 
them upon the careless and inattentive. 

Your committee are of opinion that the exhibi- 
tion of cows and heifers today does great credit 
to the county. ‘They have found it very difficult 
to decide upon those best entitled to premiums, 
while all were so good. 

They have awarded the first premium for cows 
to William Jewett of Newburyport, for his red 
eow four years old—ten dollars. 

They have awarded the second premium to R. 
Augustus Merriam of Topsfield, for his white 
faced cow five years old—seven dollars. 

They have awarded the third premium to Gyles 
M. Jaques of West Newbury, for his speckled 
cow eight years old—five dollars. 

There were some other valuable cows exhibited 
by William MacKinstry, Charles Nelson and 
David Rogers. 

They have awarded the first premiums for 
Heifers to Hector Cotiin of Newbury, for his three 
year old heifer “ Fairy,”—seven dollars. 

They have awarded the second premium to 
Anthony Chase of Haverhill, for his red two year 
old heifer, five dollars, which constitute all the pre- 
imiums offered by the Society. 

There were many other very valuable heifers 
exhibited which did not come within the rule, 
and which we hope will be competitors another 
year. We will name some of them, Gyles M. 
Jaques’ two heifers together with his cow consti- 
tuted a very rich pen of animals. 

Aaron Crumby’s heifer was very superior. 
Jesse Shelden, Moses Colman, Samuel Hood, 
Thomas B. Spofford, exhibited very promising 
heifers. The account handed to the committee 
by Hector Coffin cf the pedigree of his heifers is 
very commendable, it evinces a deep interest in 
the cause, which we are happy to witness, 

Respectfully submitted by 
R. A. Merriam. 
Jeremsan Couman. 
Amos SHELDEN. 
Joun Gage, 
New Rowley, Sept. 21, 1834. 





HECTOR COFFIN’S STATEMENT. 
To the Committee of the Essex Agricultural Society on 
Milch Cows and Heifers. 
GentLemMex—I present to you for premium 
my three year o!d heifer “ Fairy” out of my good 
native cow Daisy from a good selected native Bull. 
Fairy out of “ Daisy,” (11 years old) was calved 
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At three weeks old she had all the milk she 
wanted or would suck, and had a trough of In- 
dian meal and another of cut potatoes, rack of 
good hay,and water always by her ; at four weeks 
old she was reduced one teat ; at five weeks old 
two teats ; at six weeks old three teats, and at 
seven wecks old was entirely weaned and put to 
pasture, continuing to have meal and potatoes a 
week or ten days longer. 

After-which, she remained in pasture ti!l hous- 
ing time in the fall, when she was fed with the 
best meadow and salt hay ; and the two last win- 
ters on common meadow and salt hay; being 
regularly carded daily and kept dry and clean, 
and during the summer in common pasturage with 
the other animals, having had no grain or prov- 
ender of any description since she was a calf, ex- 
cepting the week after calving when we gave her 
a quart of cob corn meal once or twice. She 
calved a large fine heifer calf the 27th of May 
last, which was taken away from her the 11th of 
June. The first milking was five hours after 
calving, and after the calf had sucked what she 
would ; appearing large to my man, he measured 
it before giving it to the hogs and found it exceed- 
ing six quarts. Not thinking of exhibiting her at 
the cattle show till within a day or two, have not 
measured her milk. She has givena very large 
mess of milk through the summer when the feed 
was good ; and this week, since thinking of send- 
ing her for exhibition, have measured her milk 
and find she gives rising two gallons per day, of a 
rich and excellent quality. 


I also send for your examination only, my two 
year old heifer Venus, out of Violet, by “ Young 
Bolivar,” a three-quarters improved Durham short 
horned bull of first rate pedigree. Violet, a first 
rate native cow remarkable for her progeny and 
beauty as well as milking properties. I have not 
time to go into further detail, except to say, she is 
impregnated so as to come in with her first calf 
the Ist of June next, with the hope that the grass 
with the aid of her great milking ancestry, will 
stuff out her young udders and will make her 
worthy of her parentage. Her grand sire, Col. 
Powel’s Bolivar, of Philadelphia; her great grand 
sire Celebs, lately belonging to Major Jaques of 
Charlestown, near Boston, of first blood on the 
English herd books. Should she receive your 
favorable remarks, it will gratify, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, Hector Corrin. 


R. A. MERRIAM’S STATEMENT. 
To the Committee of the Essex Agricultural Society, on 
Milch Cows and Heifers. 
GreNTLEMEN—My cow was raised in Canter- 
bury, N. H. is five years old passed, is perfectly 
gentle and docile, allowing any one to milk or 
handle her. She will go peaceably against any 
appearance of a fence. She has had three calves 
coming in when she was three years old. Her 
last calf was sold the first of June last at 34 cents 
per pound, amounting to between five and six 
dollars at five weeks o!d, a season when veal is 
the most plenty. She had during the season 
nothing but common grass feed, entering upon 
fall feed, so called, about the first of the present 
month. 


The average quantity of milk per day for the 
last four months has been twentysix and a half 
pounds ; she has given seventeen quarts in a day. 
The quality of her milk is thought to be exceed- 


R. 








JUNE 17, 1835. 








ingly good. Ske has been kept for family use, 
and her milk used freely, six in the family, and 
without any reference to this exhibition, besides 
which she has yielded eight pounds of butter, of 
the first quality, in a week. 
Recapitulation :— 

Peaceab!e, kind, and docile. 


Greatest quantity of milk per day 17 qts. 
Average, - - - 264 Ibs. 
Quantity of butter per week, = - 8 lbs, 


R. A. Merriam. 
Topsfield, Sept., 25, 1834. 


WILLIAM JEWETT’S STATEMENT. 
To the Committee of the Essex Agricultural Society, on 
Milch Cows and Heifers. 

GentLEMEN—The Cow I present for your in- 
spection I bought at two years old with two heifer 
Calves by her side, which were six weeks old 
July 4th, 1832. She has had ordinary keeping 
and no other. She brought me her third calf 
March 12th, 1834, which sucked till July 5th ; 
in June I milked one hundred and fifty gallons of 
milk from her, since that time we have not been 
particular to measure, until last evening, I_ milked 
eight quarts, this morning six quarts. 

Yours, Witiiam Jewett. 

Newburyport, Sept. 24, 1834. 

This shall certify that I have measured ten 
quarts and one pint in June when the calf suck- 
ed, for morning milking. Exiza JEweErTT. 





REPORT ON THE DAIRY. 


The Committee of the Essex Agricultural So-. 


ciety, on the Dairy, consisting of Daniel P. King, 
Uriah Bailey, John Adams, Daniel Putnam and 
Benjamin G. Metcalf— 

That they consider a well managed Dairy one 
of the most valuable sources of a farmer’s rev- 
enue. Our proximity to large towns and manu- 
facturing villages insures aready market and fair 
prices. The product of a good cow, for a single 
season, in milk, butter, cheese and the unsaleable 
refuse, may be estimated at more than thirty dol- 
lars. The same food consumed by other stock 
will hardly yield to the farmer half that sum. 
Oxen and horses are necessary, but economy 
seems to indicate that no more should be here 
kept than are required for labor, Young cattle 
may generally be purchased for less money than 
it would cost to raise them: a promising two 
year old heifer may be bought of the drover in 
the fall for about 12 dollars; the butcher pays fora 
well fatted calf a month old, nearly half the 
money, and fodder and feed must be abundant 
and cheap when the farmer can afford to keep 
such an animal two winters and three summers 
tor six, eight or even ten dollars. 

Like every other part of the farmer’s business, 
the dairy requires attention ; the cows must have 
a constant supply of nutritive food, and pure 
water and salt occasionally ; the dairy room should 
be clean and sweet and used exclusively for that 
purpose ; the pans and other utensils should be 
carefully scalded, and neatness and order should 
pervade the whole department. We forbear to 
give particular directions for making butter and 
cheese, referring you to the annexed statements 
of the competitors, whose success in obtaining 
the Society’s premiums is the highest recom- 
mendation of the method pursued by them. 

Although the dairy is comparatively profitable, 
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:and although its products are a component part in 
so many of the comforts and luxuries of the table, 
there are some farmers of our acquaintance who 
have been obliged to abandon it altogether, or to 
conduct iton a smaller scale, on account of the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining skilful and experienced dairy 
wonien, And here we have opportunity of pro- 
posing to fathers and mothers the question, wheth- 
er in the varied and refined education of their 
daughters, some of the most useful and important 
branches have not been neglected ? Whether the 
more fanciful and ornamental attainments have 
not been substituted for the lessons of the kitchen 
and the dairy? Whether some delicate hands 
have not been so long occupied with the pencil, 
the embroidering needle and the piano, that they 
have forgotten, or never learned, the cunning of 
the skimmer, the cheese tub and churn? Whether 
specious elegance has not been more studied than 
substantial usefulness? The former, indeed, 
should not be wholly neglected, but the latter are 
indispensable to the comfort and happiness of the 
community, An English writer, more noted than 
esteemed, but who, on some subjects is good 
authority, in his Cottage Economy, observes :—*I 
must hear a great deal more than I ever have heard 
to convince me that teaching children polite ac- 
complishments tends so much to their happiness, 
their independence of spirit, their manliness of 
character, as teaching them tolabor, The person 
that is in want, must bea slave: and to be habitua- 
ted to labor cheerfully, is the only means of pre- 
venting nineteen-twentieths of mankind from 
being in want,” 

It was the benevolent wish of a kind hearted 
monarch of France, that every peasant in his do- 
minions might have a fowl for his Sunday dinner; 
how much more substantial the boon if every 
family might be blessed with the possession, 
of that most useful animal, the cow, which 
supplies not food for Sundays only, but for 
every day and every meal. And this possession 
is within the reach of almost every family of al- 
most every town in this county. If the practice of 
keeping cows were adopted by all those who have 
the ability, much might be added to domestic com- 
fort, and there would soon be no farther complaint 
of the difficulty of obtaining competent managers 
of the dairy. Besides the generous contributions 
of the cow to supply the wants of the family, the 
children may all learn to milk and the females will 
learn to take care of it: they will know the value 
of such animals, will feed them carefully and treat 
them gently. 

ON CHEESE. 

The Committee award the first premium 
to Samuel Bailey of West Newbury, of $10,00 

The second premium to Jacob Osgood of 
Andover, of 8,00 

A sample of very good cheese was exhibited 
by Mrs Jane T'enny, of Byfield, (Rowley) nearly 
as good as that for which the second premium is 
awarded. 

ON BUTTER. 

The first premium on butter made in June, to 
Mrs Jane Tenny, of Byfield, $7,00 

The second premium on butter made in 
June, to Gardner B. Perry, of Bradford, 6,00 

For the best produce of butter made on any 
farm in the county, a sample of not less than fifty 
pounds, there was no claim coming within the 
rules of the Society, which deserved the liberal 
premium of twenty dollars, which the Society offers. 





The statements werenot so explicit as desi- 
rable, and asthe rules of the Society require. 

Very good butter was offered, for exhibition 
only, by Captain Hector Coffin. Mrs Carter of 
Byfield, exhibited good Butter, but not of suffic- 
ient quantity. Mary M. Merrill, of Newbury, of- 
fered very fair butter, but not enough to entitle her 
to premium. Her statement was deficient. Sam- 
uel Bailey, of West Newbury, offered butter of 
good appearance, but it was not thought to come 
within the rules of the Society. 

The butter and cheese were of good quality, 
and this part of the exhibition was creditable to 
the Society. For the Committee, 

Daniet P. Krna. 

New ‘Rowley, Sept. 25, 1834. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENTS, 


Samuel Bailey states that he began to make 
cheese June 10, with six cows: July 1, two 
heifers came in milk: between June 10 and Sep- 
tember 10, Mr B. made 1302 lbs. cheese of similar 
quality to that exhibited. 

The milk is made intocheese as soon as milked 
and the curd of two messes of milk is made into 


‘one cheese ; the curd of the night’s milk is warmed 


before putting it with the morning’s. 

Jacob Osgood states that he began to make new 
milk cleese, July 7th, and he continued till Aug. 
23, from the milk of five cows, he made 334 lbs. 
For his process of making cheese he refers to the 
statement submitted by him in 1830. 

Mrs Jane Tenny states that she churns the 
cream of her seven cows when four days old: 
that the butter is salted'in the usual way, and put 
into a stone pot, covered with a cloth, and then 
with melted butter. 

Rey. Gardner B. Perry states that “ the butter 
exhibited for premium was manufactured between 
the Ist of June and the 9th of July, and amounts 
to something more than 25 Ibs. It is a part of 
834 Ibs. made during that time, of which the 
greater partis now in keeping: the product of 
three cows. 

Ist 12 years old, came in first of April. 
2nd 7 “ “ middle of April. 

Her calf was raised and took full one half the 
milk till the middle of June. 

3d. 4 years old, came in the last of September, 
all kept on what is called old pasture, but in the 
early part of June, occasionally, not habitually, 
fed at night with hay and a few potatoes. 200 
quarts of milk were otherwise disposed of, being 
a little over five quarts a day. 

The butter was made in the usual way and has 
been kept in the pot on the bottom of the cellar. 
It is seasoned with one ounce of composition toe 
pound of butter, made of one part of saltpetre, 
one part of white sugar and two parts of salt, 

(The committee thought a larger proportion of 
salt would have been better.) 

Through the whole process, it has received no 
attention but such as might easily be given in any 
family with conveniences usually possessed. 

It was churned in a close churn, which I am, 
upon the whole, apprehensive is not as good as one 
open, where the latter can be conveniently used. 





[From Rev. Mr Colman’s Agricultural Excursion.) 
SHEEP IN POWNAL, VT. 
The yearly expense of keeping a sheep is esti- 
This must in general be 


mated at one dollar, 





——_ 
mere matter cf conjecture, It can only be ae- 
curately determined by a careful estimate of the 
actual value of hay and grain; and not their mar- 
ket value, but their value consumed on the place, 
making due allowance for the valuable returns of 
manure; and there must enter into the estimate 
of the labor of attendance, the value of pasture- 
land and fencing ;—and then too, a careful ascer- 
tainment of the amount of pasture required for and 
the amount of hay and grain consumed bya sheep, 
und necessary to his profitable condition. Now 
these are calculations into which few farmers have 
the patience to enter; and $1 per head is there- 
fore only a conjectural estimate of the cost of 
keeping a sheep, formed from no accurate standard; 
and you can only infer from this statement, that 
they find their husbandry profitable or yielding a 
satisfactory return at the close of the year, when 
they can receive for the pasture occupied and the 
hay and grain consumed, by a healthy sheep, the 
value of one dollar. It has been found by actual 
experiment that 7 healthy sheep will consume one 
ton of hay in 135 days, the average of our winter 
foddering, or a little more than 2 Ibs. each per day. 
If we value this hay at 6 dollars per ton, and this is 
certainly, considering the cost of labor, a low price, 
the cost of the hay consumed by each sheep 
would be 85 cts. We have then about 33 weeks 
of pasturing to provide, which cannot be rated at 
less than one and a half cent per week—or say 50 
cents—which would make the keeping of a sheep, 
even at low rates, equal to one dollar and thirtyfive 
cents per year. 

I make these calculations to show how careless 
almost all conjectural estimates are in matters of 
this kind. Whether, however, his pecuniary esti- 
mates are critically exact or not, if the farmer at 
the close of the year is satisfied with the balance 
of his receipts over his expenditures, if he is se 
fortunate as to find the balance on that side, he 
may be well contented with his numerous privileges 
and blessings, though his gains in arithmetical 
amount may seem small compared with those of 
other trades and professions. 

The amount of wool obtained from their sheep 
averaged about three pounds of fine, their sheep 
being principally of the Merino and Saxony race; 
and sold this year at 42 cents per pound. A Mr 
Wright has a flock of 700. His annual loss by 
disease or accident is a very small per centage, 
which he attributes to the circumstance of his 
never housing his sheep at any season, as he was 
accustomed to do. His opinions and experience in 
this matter are entirely at variance with the opin- 
ions and experience of many distinguished and 
successful sheep farmers, and especially of one 
whose authority on this and various agricultural 
subjects, from his experience, education and intel- 
ligence, is entitled to great respect; I mean Mr H. 
Grove, of Hoosic. He says, “shelter against the 
ineclemency of the weather is almost as necessary 
to the health and good condition of the sheep as 
food itself; and for this reason stables built for 
that purpose are of great benefit. Not only do 
sheep do much better, but it is also a great saving 
of fodder and manure.” 

Mr Wright’s lambs are yeaned in May. His 
woo] is sold on the farm. The general appearance 
of this farmer’s grounds and crops attracted my 
particular attention as highly creditable. The in- 
tervals furnish abundant crops of hay and grain, 
and the neighboring hills afford pasturage in plenty 
of the best quality —V. Y. Farmer. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 

Hints revative To Darry Manacement. — Dr 
James Anderson has published the following observa- 
tions on this subject, which though they may not be 
new to many of our readers, may be original to some, 
and useful to most others by putting them in mind of 
processes and practices, which otherwise might escape 
from memory. 

1. The first milk drawn from a cow is always thinner, 
and of an inferior quality to that which is afterwards 
obtained ; and this richness increases progressively to 
the very last drop that can be drawn from the udder. 
2. The portion of the cream rising first to the surface is 
richer in quality and greater in quantity, than what 
rises in the second equal spaces of time, and so forth ; 
the cream continually decreasing and growing worse 
than the preceding. 3. Thick milk produces a small- 
er proportion of cream than that which is thinner, 
though the cream of the former is of a richer quality. 
If, therefore, the thick milk be diluted with water, it 
will afford more cream than it would have done in its 
pure state ; but its quality will at the same time be in- 
ferior. 4. Milk carried about in pails, or other vessels, 
agitated and partly cooled, before it be put into the milk 
pans, never throws up sucha good and plentiful cream 
as if it had been put into proper vessels immediately 
after it came from the cow. 


“« Cows should, therefore, always be milked as near 
the dairy as possible, to prevent the necessity of carry- 
ing and cooling the milk before it be put into the dishes, 
and as cows are much hurt by far driving, it must be a 
great advantage in a dairy farm to have the principal 
grass fields as near the dairy or homestead as possible. 
It is injudicious to put the milk of all the cows of a 
large dairy into one vessel as it is milked, because it 
prevents the owner of the dairy from distinguishing the 
good from the bad cows milk, so as to enlighten his 
judgment respecting the profit that he may derive from 
each. Without this precaution he may have the whole 
produce of his dairy greatly debased by the milk of a 
bad cow, for years together. A better practice, therefore, 
would be, to have the milk drawn from each cow sepa- 
rately, put into the creaming pans as soon as they are 
milked, without being mixed with each other; and if 
these pans were always made of such asize as to be able 
to contain the whole of one cow's milk, each in a sepa- 
rate pan, so that the person who manages the dairy, 
could thus remark the quality and quantity of each 
cow’s milk, and the same cow’s milk were always to be 
placed on the same part of the shelf, having the cow's 
name written beneath, there could never be the smallest 
difficulty inascertaining which of the cows it would be 
the owners interest to dispose of, and which he ought 
to keep and breed from. If it be‘intended to make but- 
ter of a very fine quality, it will be advisable, not only 
to reject entirely the milk of all those cows which yield 
cream of a bad quality ; but also inevery case, to keep 
the milk that is first drawn from the cow at each milk- 
ing, entirely separated from that which is drawn last; 
as it is obvious, if this be not done, the quality of the 
butter must be greatly debased, without much augment- 
ing its quantity. It is also obvious that the quality of 
the butter will be improved in proportion to the small- 
ness of the quantity of the last drawn milk which is 
used, as it increases inrichness to the very last drop 
that can be drawn from the udder at that time ; so that 
those who wish to be singularly nice, keep for their 











very best butter a very small proportion only of their 
last drawn milk.” 

We do not know that any of those who have made 
or attempted to make butter for premiums have pro- 
ceeded in conformity to the above directions by Dr 
Anderson, in their full extent. Mr Luther Chamber- 
lain, who in December last, obtained a premium of 50 
dollars from the Massachusetts Society for promot- 
ing Agriculture, made use of cream of the first 
rising only, and observes in specifying his mode of 
making said butter that “ the dairymen want to get rich 
too fast ; this is a great reason why you do not have 
better butter. At this season of the year the cream 
ought not to stand on the milk more than 12 hours in 
order to make good butter, of course we do not get more 
than half the cream. There will rise another coat of 
cream, which may be applied to other uses except 
butter.’’* 

Here we have one of Dr Anderson’s precepts put in 
practice, viz. that of using, for making the best butter, 
that portion only of the cream, which rises first to the 
surface ; and perhaps Mr Chamberlain’s success may be 
mostly owing to his observation of this rule. We wish 
that Dr Anderson’s other rules might be observed by 
those who are striving to excel in that branch of econo-. 
my, viz. that of keeping the milk, which is first drawn 
from a cow separate from that which is drawn last, and 
use the last drawn only for butter of the first quality. 
The cow keeper, would also derive great advantage 
from keeping the milk drawn from each cow ina sepa- 
rate pan, and thus he would have not only an accurate 
criterion for estimating the character and value of each 
of his cows, but by using only the first risen cream, of 
the last drawn milk of such cows as give milk of the 
richest quality, he might hope to manufacture better 
that would excel even the best premium butter which 
has ever won a prize at our exhibitions. 





DOCTORING SILK WORMS. 


We found the following among some scraps, cut out 
of a newspaper, but the head was wanting and we have 
no means of judging of the accuracy of the article. If 
correct, the information it contains must be valuable, if 
not, it can do but little harm, for if the worms do not 
like their medicine they will not take it. But if they 
do take their doses, they will no doubt be benefitted by 
the prescription. 

Mr Epiror—The culture of the Silk worm having 
lately been agitated to a considerable degree, and being 
likely soon to become an important branch of industry 
in this country, I consider it the duty of everyone 
possessing information in any way relating to it, to lay 
it immediately before the public. Under this impres- 
sion, I take the liberty of sending you the following ex- 
tract from a Philadelphia paper, hoping it may be found 
useful to those interested in raising the worm. 

At the same time I would remark, that atthe date of 
the publication of this extract, the culture of silk had 
become so extensive, that a company was instituted, 
under the title of “The Filature,”’ which purchased 
cocoons at from three to five shillings currency per 
pound. The subsequent troubles with England, in all 
probability put a stop to the proceedings of the concern, 

Philadelphia, June 9, 1772. 

‘“¢ It may be worth the attention of the raisers of Silk 
worms that there were two instances in Bucks county, 
last year, where the worms throve well till after the 
third moulting, and when they were almost ready to 
spin, they left off feeding, crawled about, their tails be- 





* See p. 206of the current volume of the New England Farmer. 





became small and turned yellow, the deadly symptoms 
among us, and they began to die fast; but merely by 
accident in one of the instances, and from design in the 
other, oak leaves were laid in their way, which they de- 
voured greedily, gained health and vigor, and spun as 
well as any worms could do.” 

It is to be regretted that the kmmd of oak leaves is not 
mentioned. Perhaps, however, thisis not material ag 
all the varieties of the oak possess more or less astrin- 
gency, whichis probably the operating principle in this 
case. Atany rate it would be easy to give the worms 
their choice from several varieties of oaks, and as in-- 
stinct is unerring the little patients would select the 
medicine best adapted to their case. 





RemarKaBLE Asparacus. — Mr Samuel Pond, of 
Cambridgeport, exhibited at the Horticultural Rooms 
specimens of this vegetable of an uncommon magni- 
tude, and deserving honorable mention in the annals of 
Horticulture, viz. 

May 30. 12shoots, common length, weight 2 Ibs. 

June 6. 12 do. do. 23 

This was raised by the common mode of cultivation; 
but the kind is far better than the Dutch, or any other 
sort now in use. | hadit under the name of the Giant, 
and it has proved as it was recommended to me. 

S. Ponp. 

This was the largest and best it is believed ever ex- 
hibited, or brougl.t to Market in Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FLOWERS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, June 13, 1835. 

Samuel Walker, Roxbury. Hesperus matronalis alba 
pl.; Iris Siberica; do. var. yellow and brown; do. var. 
purple and violet ; Spirea filipendula ; Robinia hespida ; 
Saxifraga (London Pride) ? Phiox paniculata ; do. alba; 
Scotch Roses, &c. And in addition to these a new 
Dianthus var. ; Walker's No. 5, beautiful, and superior 
to any of the kind before exhibited. 

S. Sweetser, Cambridgeport. Variety of fine Ge- 
raniums, 

John A, Kenrick, Newtown. Peonias paradoxa frim? 
briata ; do. officinalis rosea; do. albiflora rubescens ; 
Azalia’s calendulacea incarnata; do. exuberens; do. 
chrysolecthra; do. var.; Rose acacia;new do. ; aris- 
tolachia sipho; Roses, Irene; do. single yellow; do. 
Scotch Dutchess of Gloucester ; do. single red do. 
do. Ferox; Cretagus, double white; Syringo fiagrant ; 
Honeysuckles; Scarlet Trumpet; do. white Italian ; 
do. early Dutch ; do. Douglassi. 

James Kavenaugh, Cambridge. 
nunculus, 

William Kenrick, Newtown. Peonias ; Syringos ; 
var. purple Beech; Scotch Roses, &c. 

Samuel Pond, Cambridgeport. Roses, yellow ; Rub- 
ra; Bauvsauth and Pinks. 

Amos Atkinson, Esq. also favored the Society with 
a superior specimen of Papaver orientalis. 

Edward Augustus Story, from Winship’s establish- 
ment, a very large variety of flowers. 

For the Committee, Jona, Winsuip. 


Variety fine Ra- 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 


SrrawsBerrigs. Fine specimens of large size from J. 
L. L. F. Warren of Brighton. Handsome specimens 
from Richard Ward of Roxbury. 

Alpines. Handsome specimens from Joseph Warren, 
Brighton. 


For the Committee, Wituiam Kenrick. 
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FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1835. 


Green Peas, 624 to 75 cts. per peck. Turnips 12} cts. per 
bunch. Cucumbers 1,50 per dozen. Onions 6} cts. per 
bunch. Rhubarb 6 cts. per lb. Lettuce 3 cts. per head. 
Radishes 3 cts. per bunch. Asparagus 8 cts. per bunch. 
Strawberries 62} to 75 cts, per box. Gooseberries 17 to 20 cts. 
per box. 


HEIFERS FOR SALE, 

For sale in Roxbury, a pair of Twin Heifers, 3 years old 
next August. They look precisely alike, and are of a fine size. 
Inquire of Col. Wyman, or Mr Fisher, at his Hotel in Roxbury 

he mother of the above mentioned Heifers was a twin, and 
during twelve years from May 15, 1822, to May, 1833, had 
and raised seventeen calves. 
CATHARINE BLANEY, Roxbury. 


FOR SALE, 

At the Ten Hills Stock Farm, 12 Mules, two years old, sired 
by imported Maltese Jacks, 

Also, a full-blooded Devonshire Bull, 3 years old—a very 
good animal. Also, a full-blooded Devonshire Cow, 2 years 
old ; both from imported stock. 

SAMUEL JAQUES. 


Charlestown, June 10. 

FLOWER POTS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his pottery in Danvers, a new 
style of Flower Pots. Samples of the Pots may be seen at 
the, Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51, North Market street. 

june 10. 3t. MILES OSBORN. 


PEAR STOCKS, &c. 

A quantity of good sized Pear Stocks; Apple Stocks ; 
White and Pink Flowering Horse Chesnuts, ork ay Lo- 
custs, for sale on very reasonable terms. Apply to 

April 29. GEO. é ARRETT. 


ST HELENA POTATOES. 


200 bushe!s of this very superior Potato for sale at Brimmer 
& Inches’ store on the T wharf, at 80 cents per bushel by MO- 
SES HEALEY. april 23 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

An excellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo 
rough, Mass., with a house and bsrn thereon, for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire.of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m. 


SILK COCOONS WANTED. 

The subscriber, encouraged by the late act of the Legisla- 
ture to reel and throw American Silk, wishes to purchase at 
the Agricultural Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will 
pay §3 per bushel for the best, and in proportion for poorer 
ones. [m6] e C. SARRETT. 














june 10, 























FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 

Just received at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 
North Market street, 

A quantity of fresh and genuine White Mulberry-seed, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry Orchards in Connecticut, warrant- 
ed new and good, directions accompanying each package. 

June 14 1834. GEO. C. BARRETT. 





GROUND PLASTER, 


From the Lubec Manufacturing Co. in casks of 500 Ibs. 
each, constantly on hand and for sale by GEO. CLARK & 
CO, No. 9, T Wharf. april 8. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

Trees of the above new variety of the Mulberry for sale by 
the subscriber at $40 per hundred, $5 per dozen, and 50 cts 
each, being about six feet high. Orders solicited. 

Feb. 18. ° GEO. C. BARRETT. 


TO NURSERYMEN. 

The subscriber wishes to relinquish the charge of his exten- 
sive Nurseries to a tenant, or share it with a competent associ- 
ate. A green house is contemplated as an appendage to the 
establishment. O. FISK 

Worcester, March 16, 1835. 


DISHLEY SHEEP. 
To be sold at Auction at Bricuron, on Monday June 22, 
at 12 o’clock M.— 
15 ewes and 2 ewe lambs, 
4 bucks and 3 ram lambs. 

The old ones were expressly procured for the subscriber 
by R. G. Newmarch, Esq. of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and 
were obtained from the flocks of Mr I. Bates and Mr Robert 
Curry, celebrated breeders in Northumberland, E. They have 
been kept entirely separate from any other sheep, and war- 
ranted pure blood. ENOCH SILSBY, 











TREES FOR SALE, 

At W. BuckminstEr’s Nursery, Framingham :—Apple 
trees, Cherry trees, Pear trees, Peach trees, Rock maple and 
Larch trees. 

Also, Isabella Grape Vines, all of the first quality, at cus- 
tomary prices. a march 4, 


COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the-New England 
Farmer, comprising twelve volumes, neatly aid well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18. 


4000 APPLE TREES 
For sale by the subscriber, at Fresh Pond, in Cambridge, 
consisting of Baldwins, Russetts, Porters, Rivers, Siberian 
Crabs, and Blue Pearmains. The trees are four years from 
the bud and are probably the best in Massachusetts. 


JONAS WYETH. 








Cambridge. April 8. 


VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 

This Day published by Gro. C. Barrett, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 
G. FessENDEN. Second edition, revised and improved by the 
Author, with considerab/ additions. 

The first ed‘tion «as published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. The present 
improved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom- 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 

This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent judges. 

rinted recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun 

OWELL and Rev. Henry Cotman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, &c. have given favor- 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. We shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell’s notice, and propose in some future number to publish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 
their approbation. 





Among the written and 


“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 
“ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, I am of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. Those who know that the sci- 
e:.ce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
space not less in Erglish works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But I know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 

a compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 
m6 . Joun LowEtt.” 





PLEASANT AND VALUABLE RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 


SrtrvaTED in Dorchester on the Brushhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent land 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, having a garden of one acre containing valuable fruits 
&c. The situation is unrivalled, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospect of the harbor and of the country back. 


The houses are in complete repair and the whole farm under 
a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 
WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central Wharf, GEORGE 
C. BARRETT at this office, or JOSIAH WILSON on the 
premises. 





LIGHTNiNG CONDUCTORS. 


Dr Kine informs his friends and the public tha: he contin- 
ues to prepare and affix to buildings his improved Lightning 
Condnetors. They are approved by al! practical and well 
informed Electricians, in affording superior protection against 
Lightning to the old form, Gentlemen in want of Lightning 
Conductors are invited to call at his rooms, No. 54 Cornhill, 
Boston, where they may be satisfied of the superior effects of 
his Rods, by illustration—where also may be had, Plate and 
Cylinder Electrical Machines, Galvanic Batteries and their 
apparatus—all warranted of the best workmanship and supe- 
rior power. Prices reasonable, for cash or approved credit. 

may 20. 





FLOWER SEEDS. 


An extensive collection of splendid Annual, Biennial and 
Perennial F!ower Seeds, comprising some new and choice 


varieties, for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. april 22. 





SILVER FIRS, &c. 
Witiiam Mann of Bangor, Me. will execute at short no- 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, §c. well packed and 
in good order, april 8. 





SEED CHENANGO POTATOES. 
509 bushels superior quality for 
river for sale by 


lanting, from Penobscot 
. CURTIS, No. 104 Faenuil Hall Market. 





june 3 St West Bradford, Ms. 


may 20. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 











FROM To 
APPLES, . «+ + barrel | 350] 500 
Beans, white, . bushel} 162] 250 
BEEF, mess, (new) barrel | 13 00 | 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1. a 11 50} 12.00 
rime, » " 900! 9 50 
Berswakx, (American) ‘ pound 20 22 
Burrer inspected, No.1, . ‘ = 16 10 
CHEESE, new milk, . ss 8 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, = 40 ce) 
southern, geese, . 35), 39 
Fiax, American, ; ws 10 ll 
FLAXSEED, : : bushel | 133] 1 37 
FLour, Genesee, . cash . |barrel | 650) 662 
Baltimore, Howard street, si 
Baltimore, wharf, es 650} 675 
Alexandria, . . ad 6 37| 650 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow ° . | bushel 93 95 
southern yellow a &7 88 
white, a , 4 85 87 
Rye, northern, - 95} 100 
Barley, el ee, ¥ 
Oats, norihern,. (prime) ns 52 55 
Hay,best English, . . .  . ton | 19 50} 21 00 
eastern screwed, . 15 00 | 18 00 
hard pressed, »  . le “| 16 00 | 18 00 
Honey, SS gallon 37 42 
Hops, Ist quality fu: % pound 13 14 


2d quality . 











LarD, Boston, Ist sort, ” 11 12 
southern, Ist sort, ° ? 9 10 
LEATHER, siaughter,sole, .« ° ve 19 20 
do. — upper, 7 12 14 
dry hide, sole, . * 16 18 
0. upper,, . ° 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, . . “9 27 29 
Baltimore, sole,. —« si 25 27 
Lime, best sort, . . . i cask | 100} 105 
Pork, Mass, inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 21 00 | 22 00 
Navy, mess, . i " = 16 00 | 16 50 
bone, middlings, . . 
Seens, Herd’s Grass, . , bushel 2 = 2 = 
ed Top, . 
Red Giver, northern, pound 8 9 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . “a 25 03 
Sitk Cocoons, (American) - |bushel} 200} 300 
TALLOow, tried, . ‘ r ewt. | 750} 800 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 70 85 
American, full blood, washed, ¢ 60 65 
do. 3-4ths do. ” 55 60 
de, 1-2 do. “ 45 50 
do. 1-4 and common ” 40 45 
Native washed we 54 38 60 
= (Pulled superfine, . " 60 65 
5 | 1st Lambs, . i “s 45 50 
E242d do. i ~~ sa 30 33 
Sof |3d do, . . “ 25 30 
# "| 1stSpinning, . . “ 35] 40 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per Ib. ' 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, . . pound; 12] 13 
southern, . ° " % 8 
Pork, whole hogs, ‘ ° ve 7 
PouLTrRYy, . ° . " 10; 4 
Butrer, (tub) . . ° - 20} 22 
lump é ° “ 24} 28 

Ecés, ° r ‘ dozen} 15} 16 
POTATOES, ° ° bushel} SU] 55 
Ciper, ‘ barrel | 3 00 | 350 

















BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, Juse 15, 1835. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At Market, 270 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Working Oxen, 
24 Cows and Calves, 600 Sheep, and 255 Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—About the same prices as last 
week were obtained fora like quality, viz: a few pair 
very fine were taken at 40s; prime at 36 a 39s; good 
32 6 a 346; thin 28 6 a 32 6. 

Working Oxen—No sales were made. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at $20, 23, 25, 28, 32, 35 and 
37 50. 

Sheep and Lambs—We noticed a few lots taken at 
12s, 13s 6d and 15s, and one lot at 18s; a few old ones 
included in each lot; a lot of fine weathers, (including 
a few cossets) were taken for $3 75. 

Swine—Several lots were taken to peddle at 53 for 
sows and 64 for barrows ; a lot of large barrows at 6c; 
at retail 6 for sows and 7 for barrows, a few spring pig 
were sold at 10c. 
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{From the Western Luminary.] 
DEATH OF A PIOUS YOUNG MAN, 


Not by pang, or pall, or shroud, 

But by skies without a cloud, 

Peaceful smiles of holy birth, 

Joys that had no root on earth,— 

We who marked thy transient span 

Glow with love to God and man,— 
Remember thee. 


By that faith whose power bestows 
Victory over pains and woes,— 
By its bolder flight to rise, 
O’er affection’s rose-wreathed ties,— 
. They who near thy couch of death 
Watched thy sweetly rendered breath 
Remember thee. 


With a guardian angel’s care, 
With a mystic call to prayer, 
Sleepless watch to guard and bless, 
Wing outspread when dangers press, 
Spirit’s smile, and spirit’s kiss, 
Wilt thou, in thy home of bliss, 

Remember them? 

L. H. 8. 





A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

A family in the interior of Massachusetts were 
in such indigent circumstances, as to be wholly 
dependent upon the avails of the father’s industry 
asa day laborer. The eldest son, a fine promising 
boy, as soon as he arrived at sufficient age, was 
‘put out to labor for the support of the family. 
Having received a good common education, which 
is the noble birthright of every poor man’s son in 
Massachusetts, he was sorely unwilling to com- 
mence life under such discouraging auspices. 
He entreated permission to leave home and seek 
employment elsewhere, pledging himself to do 
something better for his parents than he could 
earn by his labor. The parents were opposed to 
the plan, and strove to make him contented. At 
length, however, all obstacles were surmounted, 
and the youth left his native place, and entered 
into the wide world, destitute and friendless. For 
several years the parents had no other tidings of 
their son than the receiving from him frequent 
and valuable presents of clothing, &c., which 
supplied all their wants. By this liberality the 
family was placed in circumstances of comfort, 
and the younger children placed in a_ public 
academy and well educated. 

In the mean time this excelleut youth had been 
pursuing the path of untiring industry and irre- 
proachable integrity. He had obtained a place in 
a store, aud won the highest confidence of his 
employer. Afterwards he begun business for 
himself, and a competent support for himself and 
his father’s house rewarded his toil, Last sum- 
mer he visited his native place, purchased a farm, 
and presented it to his father; and in beholding 
his parents in comfort and plenty, through his 
honest exertions, he must have enjoyed the high- 
est earthly pleasure that can be given to mortal 
man. This young man, whose name the ancients 
would have inscribed on pillars of brass, is still 
pursuing his course of honest and honorable in- 
dustry, and keeps a grocery store in Charleston, 
8. C.— Boston 7'el. 


A SPRING MORNING. 

To walk abroad among rural scenery on a fine 
sunny morning, is to ramble in the temple of the 
Deity, and witness the creative process; every 
day, almost every hour, witnesses some change: 
buds, blossoms, leaves and flowers are woven by 
unseen hands, painted by invisible artists, and 
perfumed from “vials full of odors sweet” — we 
look upon them in the morning with surprise and 
pleasure, while the first dew and sunbeam are vis- 
iting them. Whatan admirable and perfect taste 
must he have, who performs all this! There is 
no noise, no useless display. The creator therein 
teaches modesty to his creatures. His goodness 
is also visible— the blossoms soon perish, but 
their hue and fragrance are the breathings of a 
benevolent mind. Look at the multitude of little 
heaps of sand that lie in the path, and suffer your 
eye to rest for a moment upon the busy and appa- 
rently happy insect that brings out his grain of 
sand. Nothing seems too minute and insignifi- 
cant for the Almighty to put his hand upon and 
invest with faculties of intelligence and happi- 
ness.— Boston Courier. . 





Natura. Puenomena.—We saw from our of- 
fice window yesterday morning a sight, which, 
had we lived and seen it in the superstitious days 
of our ancestors, wou'd have made our very hair 
stand on end with terror. It was a large vessel, 
under a press of canvass, apparently sai.ing in the 
air at an elevation ef not less than a hundred feet 
from the water, directly across the mouth of our 
harbor. Knowing however, how to account for 
it on natural principles, it filled our mind only 
with delight. The sun was shining very brightly 
at the time,—the image of the vessel reflected in 
the mist above her, was perfect, and as she passed 
swiftly by, coursing through the air “ like a thing 
of life,” we thought it one of the most beautiful 
“ pictures ” we had ever behe!d.— Gloucester Tel. 





Joseph Clark, after having been fortyfive years 
Treasurer of Rhode Island, was, at the age of 
seventy, nominated for Governor; he declined, 
assigning the following reason: “ As I have en- 
joyed a good character among my fellow citizens 
all my life, as is proved by their choosing me 
their treasurer more than forty years, J have no 
notion of losing it now in my old age by being set 
up for Governor.” 





Mr Buckingham, the celebrated oriental travel- 
ler—now a member of the British Parliament— 
states that the strongest race of men he has ever 
seen were the natives of the Himmaleh Moun- 
tains, and came to Calcutta as wrestlers; one of 
whom was a match for three Britons. Yet 
these men, he says, had never drank anything 
stronger than milk. 





The Boston and Lynn India Rubber Company 
manufacture a beautiful article—the hydrostatic 
bed ; which must eventually be introduced into 
hospitals. Jt is constructed in the following 
manner, A box about six feet six inches long, 
by thirtytwo inches in width, is made perfectly 
air and water tight, and filled with warm or cold 
water as may be desired. Over the surface of 
the water, is an India rubber cloth sheet, imper- 
vious also, with a slack of about nine inches. A 





sick person derives extraordinary comfort from it. 
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DRY GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


The subscriber intending leaving this part of the country for 
the South about the Ist of August next, offers for sale the 
whole of his extensive stock of Foreign and Domestic Goods, 
and lease of the store No. 414 Washington st —and the stock 
will be sold at very reduced prices at retail until closed, among 
which are the following varieties, viz »— 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Athenian Cassimere, Rouen Cas- 
simere, Athenian Camlets, &c. 

4 bales of superior Welch, English and American Flannels, 
Some of them are very superior, and are warranted not to 
shrink in wash ng. 

2 bales of Angola Flannel, an excellent article for summer 


ear. 
1 bale Domet Flannel, 4 do col’d American do. 
4. do col’d Domets, 
3 cases of superior English Cambric Dimoties, 
do. do Furniture Dimoty, 
1 do col’d Poult de Soie Silk, at3s per yd, of an excellent 
quality, 


Cases Irish Linens of superior quality, 
do English and American Prints, . 
do and bales of brown and bleached Shirtings, 
do of white Cambric and Cambric Muslins, 
do of Bishop Lawns, from 20 cents to 5s 3d per yard, 
1600 ps Nar kin and Canton Straw Carpeting, 
Cases of Taylor’s Persian Spool Cotton, at 3s per dozen, or 
5 cents per spool, warranted of very superior quality, 
Cases of Spool Cotton at 6d per dozen, 
I case of open work cotton Hose at Is per pair, 
Cases of 4-4 and 6-4 Bobbinet Laces, fm 9d to 5s 3d per yd. 
1 case Grecian do. superior quality, at 2s per yard, 
1 bale Kussia Damask, 6-4 and 8-4—a very durable article 
for ‘Table Cloths, 
2 cases India and English Silk Hdkfs. 
2 do col'd Table Cloths, assorted sizes, 
i do col’d bordered’ cotton hdkfs. ; imitation L. C. at 9d 
each. 
I case Linen hdkfs. 4do American Sewing Cotton, 
5 bales Russia Crash, 
3 cases Linen and Cotton Tapes, 1 do. English Pins, 
7 bales of Tickings, assorted qualities—and a great variety 
of other goods, which will be sold in proportion. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, 
June 3. 414 Washington sircet. 





HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff 

joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 

strained in the buck sinews, wrung in the withers, §c. ; also 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparstion have been 
carefully selected after many years’ experience, and are soma 
of the most successful remedies anited, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in use. 

Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Linimentfa valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

: a Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed. 
Fre forflarge Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents, 029 





WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 

A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in all 
its branches, and who can procure good recommendations from 
his last employers. Enquire at G, C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. m6. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 
{[> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 
New York—G C. Tuorsuurn, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—Wm . THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. Lanvpetu, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—I. 1. HitcucocKk, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S, C. Pakkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N Y.—Wwa. Prixce & Sons, Prop, Lin. Bot, Gar. 
Middlebury, Vt-—Wicut Cuapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport—EkeNEZER StevMay, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Jounx W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J.A. Pratt. 
Bangor, Me.—Wnm. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P. J. Hottann, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
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